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Maintains Leadership in Transport Production: Donald Douglas, president of Douglas Aircraft Co.. 
Inc., which retains its pre-war position and will enter the post-war era as the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of transport planes, according to a survey this week by Aviation News. 


1942 Transport Output Already Exceeded 
Industry turns out more cargo planes in first 
8 months of 1943 than all last year. 

☆ 

12 More Carriers Join Air Cargo, Inc. 
CAB approves agreement whereby 16 domes- 
tic airlines now conduct cargo research group. 

☆ 

B-17’s Converted to Giant Fighters 
Commentator discloses some Fortresses no 
longer carry bombs; wingtip gas tanks added. 


Manpower Policy Remains Muddled 
Aircraft industry pledges cooperation in 
labor supply plan, but confusion lingers. 

☆ 

PCA Asks to Serve 100 Cities 
Line’s new application filed with CAB 
stresses importance of serving U.S. points. 

☆ 

More Airline Stock Offerings Seen 
Northwest, PCA and C&S may announce new 
securities sales in the near future. 




Ypsterflay-Toflay-Tomorrow 


★ * 


★ 


^7 veterans of the aviation industry probably will remember the un- 
1/ pretentious beginning of Howard Aircraft in equally unpretentious 
quarters near Chicago’s Municipal Airport. There were many things 
which the organization lacked in those early days . . . but what it did 
have, from the very beginning, was a soundly engineered and well 
built plane. 

* 

Today, Howard is operating through nine different factories in the 
Chicago area, with final stages of assembly being expedited in its new 
and ultra-modern plant, located adjacent to the St. Charles Airport. 
We are devoting 100% of our facilities to Army and Navy production. 


'I'o the Navy, we arc supplying the basic Howard DGA plane, for 
current use in training advanced students in the vital art of blind flying. 
We are told that this wartime edition of the DGA, now called the 
NH-1, is the outstanding single-engine instrument trainer of the year. 

For the Army, we are the largest of three prime contractors, manu- 
facturing the Army’s model PT-23, in which cadets are given their first 
taste of combat tactics. 

We’re working toward two goals, here at Howard. First and fore- 
most, to clear the air of war planes by complete Victory. And after 
that, to take our place among the leaders in a great industry, as it 
spreads its peacetime wings. 

DANIEL PETE RK IN, JR. 

President, Hoivard Aircraft Corporation 
CHICAGO AMI ST. CIIAKI.ES, ILLINOIS 
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THE PACIFIC— The surrender of Italy, upon 
which all attention now is focused, emphasizes 
and points up an entirely different situation 
elsewhere. It's autumn now, and in happier 
days football would be in the air. The Observer's 
tip is not to devote all of your attention to what 
is happening at the European end of the field, 
when there may be something spectacular going 
on at the other end. Briefly, watch the Pacific. 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS— This project has 
been more or less obscured for the moment by 
the government's new manpower program, but 
don’t think for a minute that top WPB officials, 
including one of its strongest sponsors, have for- 
gotten it. As a matter of report, they are possi- 
bly more strongly in favor of it than they were 
before. There is not much talk at the moment, 
but there is action in the offing. 


The new wage schedule authorized for Boeing, 
while above previous lows, were still under the 
starting hourly wages for the competing ship- 
yards. At the same time, it was understood that 
the rates agreed upon were those labor had 
asked for and consequently a basis for bargain- 
ing. This was interpreted in official circles here 
as meaning that Boeing management and labor 
probably would go along on an all-plant incen- 
tive wage program. The situation in the Pacific- 
Northwest may be the opening wedge and should 
be watched. 


Top Washington production officials left this 
week for the West Coast to discuss similar pro- 
posals. Their approach undoubtedly will be to 
get the southern California plants together on 
implementing a wage and production pick-up 
proposal, acting through the Labor-Management 
Committee set-up. The problem is complex 
because some plants have active labor-manage- 
ment committees and others do not. Some have 
organized labor and others do not. At the same 
time, officials here believe they can make a 
plant-by-plant campaign that will involve wage 
and other considerations and ultimately result 
in over-all incentive payment programs. Imme- 
diate object: Better utilization of labor. Ulti- 
mate object: more production. Keep an eye on 
this one. 


PLANE PRODUCTION— The August produc- 
tion of aircraft was not quite the widely publi- 
cized 7,700, but pretty close, maybe closer to 
7,600, but either way it was encouraging news 
in the face of manpower and other problems 


now besetting the industry. It was interesting to 
note that the very day before the 7,700 figure 
was in all the public prints, a widely read col- 
umnist and authority made the sage observa- 
tion that there were indications that August air- 
craft production would show no gain over July. 


SECOND FRONT — When the second front 
becomes a conversational piece, it might be well 
to remember that President Roosevelt’s report to 
Congress on lend-lease showed that aircraft 
and aircraft parts sent to Russia through lend- 
lease to July 31, 1943, amounted to $522,000,000. 
Total lend-lease assistance to Russia was $2,440,- 
000,000, while shipments to Britain amounted to 
$4,458,000,000 and to China $1,133,000,000. Gen. 
Marshall’s report said that over 3,000 airplanes 
have been sent to Russia by the United States. 


POST-WAR — Size of the post-war problem 
faced by the aircraft industry is emphasized by 
the announcement that the government owns 
521 plants for the production of aircraft, aircraft 
engines and accessories, built and equipped at a 
cost of $2,700,000,000. This is approximately 
ten times the value of privately owned invest- 
ments in the aircraft industry. 


GLIDERS — Richard C. du Pont, in charge of 
the War Department's glider program, has just 
returned from a special mission to Sicily. Du 
Pont has been most mysterious of late, was re- 
ported locked in his office in secret work and 
not available to anybody. Upon his return from 
Sicily, he reported that gliders are still being 



British Gotha Glider 


used to land large numbers of troops and equip- 
ment in enemy territory where power planes 
can not get, since non-powered aircraft need no 
airports. Du Pont reported his observations to 
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Gen. Arnold, who is said to be greatly impressed 
by glider performance, although he frequently 
is reported in disagreement on the subject with 
high ranking officers. 


COMBAT PLANES— The report by the Office 
of War Information on our combat planes, which 
was scheduled for release on Sept. 13, will now 
probably come out Sept. 19. Seems the Army 
wants to release pictures along with the report 
and couldn’t get them ready for the Sept. 13 
release date. Representatives of several aircraft 
companies have been in town trying to get a 
peek at the report. Nothing definite, though. 


BRITISH PRODUCTION— Oliver Lyttleton, 
who keeps track of such things in Britain, re- 
ports that British aircraft production for the first 
quarter of 1943 was 44 percent greater in struc- 
tural weight than during the same period last 
year. Britain reached parity with Germany in 
aircraft production in April, 1942. During the 
year ended May, 1942, the report said structural 
weight output of heavy bombers was trebled. 
That weight is being felt now in Naziland as the 
RAF and our AAF continue their round-the- 
clock bombings. 


TRUMAN COMMITTEE— Back from a little 
junket of their own to Alaska, Truman commit- 
tee members who made the trip are now deter- 
mined to press an investigation into trips made 
by various people at government expense to 
determine which people have been traveling 
where and how and why. They are said to have 
determined on a scrutiny of logs of officials' 
planes, which may provide them interesting 
reading if all reports circulating around the town 
have any semblance of authority. 


HIGH PRAISE — Peter Masefield, an alleged 
aviation expert from Britain, making a tour of 
our aircraft plants and installations as a guest of 
the AAF, mentioned that he had an opportunity 
to fly Boeing's PT-17 Kaydet. (He didn't men- 
tion Boeing and he called it the Cadet) but any- 
way, he said that it showed the flying charac- 
teristics resembling those of the British Avro 
Tutor, to which it closely approximates in gen- 
eral lines. "No praise could be higher,” said this 
expert, who has not always been too kind in 
his verbal treatment of our airplanes, "for the 
Avro Tutor has been regarded in England as 
one of the most successful training types ever 
built." High praise indeed. 


CROSS COUNTRY?— There have been rapid- 
ly changing plans for the Lockheed "Constella- 
tion’s'' attempt for a coast-to-coast speed flight 


(shades of the old days — in a young industry of 
aviation). The flight has been on, off again and 
may be on again. At least it is reported still 
under consideration — the Army willing. Pilot 
originally mentioned in this connection was 
Howard Hughes. Insiders believe that one rea- 
son the flight may be called off is that Army 
has never been too friendly to Hughes. Hughes, 
on the other hand, long known for his inde- 
pendence and other attributes, goes on his way. 


CAMOUFLAGE — The Air Service Command 
at Patterson Field, Ohio, has just published a 
booklet on the subject of camouflaging planes 
and air fields. It is for distribution only to air 
combat crews. The booklet, in pictures and text, 
explains methods and materials used in erecting 
nets and screens to hide planes, hangars and 
runways from enemy observers. It also suggests 
methods of camouflage to make planes invisible 
in cloudy weather, snow and bright sunshine. 


CONGRESS LISTENS— Congress has been 
listening to the people back home. Among other 
things the members heard, according to return- 
ing lawmakers, is that the people back home are 
not happy about the administration of man- 
power policies — especially the proposed drafting 
of fathers. Some of them indicated that Na- 
tional Service Legislation and legislation to 
place a statutory limit upon the size of the Army 
and Navy would receive early consideration. 



Douglas' New Chicago Skymaster Plant 


AIR STRATEGY — A rather different basis of 
air strategy was recently outlined by Maj. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, Commanding General of the fa- 
mous Eighth Air Force. "Here," said Gen. 
Eaker, “the only absentees are the men and 
planes that do not come back. I can tell you that 
one thought is uppermost in their minds and in 
the minds of all of us over here. Win the war." 
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NEW! 

HI SPEED DIMPLER 

This newly engineered equipment increased by FIVE TIMES 
the Dimpling production in one of America's giant Aircraft Plants 



Over 100 Perfect Dimples a Minute! 

Without Spoilage— Without Cracks— Minimum of Manual Labor- 
No Foot Work — More Production — Better Work — Less Fatigue 

This newly coordinated Dimpling Equipment solved a trouble- 
some problem in one large Aircraft Plant, and now the same 
benefits are passed on to the Industry — Speeds production 

WIRE - PHONE FOR PRICE, DELIVERY and DEMONSTRATION 

ERWIN HUBER, President 

YORK ELECTRIC T00L 1 C0 ; 
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Entire 1942 Transport Output 
Exceeded in 8 Months of 1943 

Officials expect 10 percent of this year’s planes to be cargo types, 
with Douglas leading the industry. 

BY SCOTT HERSHEY 


While public attention is focused 
on the production of spectacular 
warplanes, the less glamorous trans- 
ports are rolling out of aircraft 
plants in ever-increasing numbers 
with indications that about 10 per- 
cent of the total aircraft unit pro- 
duction this year will be transports. 

► Double Output — Reports from the 
production fronts indicate that more 
than twice as many transports of all 
types — four-engine, two-engine and 
single-engine — have been produced 
thus far this year as were turned 
out during all of 1942. 

► Production Uptrend — Biggest in- 
crease and largest number, of 
course, has been in twin-engine 
models. The output of four-engine 
transports has been small, but con- 
stant, while production of twin- 
engine transports has soared, with 
the Army getting most of them. 
Nearly four times as many of this 
type were reported to have gone 
into the lend-lease pot as went to 
the Navy, for example. 

► Largest Producer — With its C-87 
Liberator Express, Consolidated is 
biggest producer of four-engine 
transports. Douglas has contributed 
a lesser number of this type, but 
has more on the way as their new 
Chicago plant gets into volume pro- 
duction on the C-54 Skymaster, for 
which the plant was expressly 
built. The Skymaster is considered 
by most airmen as far more adapt- 
able to peacetime commercial flying 
than is the C-87, largely for eco- 
nomic reasons. Lockheed’s Constel- 
lation production is as yet hardly 
under way. 

► Douglas Leads — Douglas tops all 
producers of heavy two-engine 
transports with its variations of the 
old DC-3 workhorse, the C-47, C-53 
and C-49. Cessna’s production on a 
light two-engine type is up substan- 
tially and Curtiss-Wright is con- 


sistently turning out its highly re- 
garded Commando. Lockheed’s C-59 
and C-60 Lodestar production has 
been comparatively small, but con- 

The single-engine transport type 
total has been gradually raised by 
Fairchild, Beech, Howard and Noor- 
duyn, of Canada, with Fairchild and 
Beech at the top to make the total 
output thus far this year ahead of 
the total unit production for all of 
last year. 

► Increases — The tremendous in- 
crease in all transports has de- 
veloped for the most part in the last 
year and a half. The increase is 
pointed up by the fact that in 1941 
only 3 percent of our production was 
transports. In 1942 this had in- 
creased to 4 percent. This year it 
will be about 10 percent of total air- 
craft unit production and by next 


year will go up to 11 percent or 
more, according to present produc- 
tion scheduling plans. 

Production of the old-standby, 
the Douglas C-47, has gone up at 
the home plant and the Douglas 
Oklahoma City plant is now begin- 
ning to add substantially to the 
total. Cessna’s neat C-78 also is 
flying away in surprising and in- 
creasing numbers and finding an 
important place in the aerial plans 
of the Army. 

► Estimates — Some production men 
estimate that we will have turned 
out nearly 25,000 transports by the 
end of 1944 under present acceler- 
ated schedules and that the number 
will approach 10,000 by the end of 
this year. 

Harassed airline executives, oper- 
ating under restrictions and difficul- 
ties since the Army took over half 
of their equipment, are continuing 
their urgings to the armed services 
to allocate to the airlines some of 
the transport production in order to 
help them meet increasingly heavy 
passenger, mail and express loads. 

► Lend Lease — These executives 
were particularly interested in re- 
ports that nearly twice as many 
twin-engine transports were as- 
signed to lend-lease in a year and a 
half as were in operation on all 


220,000 Women in Air Plants 


Approximately 220,000 women 
were employed in the manufac- 
ture of airframes, engines and 
propellers out of nearly two mil- 
lion women engaged in war pro- 
duction during June. 

Of the net increase of 1,833,000 
workers in American factories 
from April, 1942, to last June, 
more than four-fifths have been 
women, according to Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor. 

► Two Million in 4 Years — Since 
October, 1939, wartime industrial 
expansion has resulted in an in- 
crease of two million women in 
manufacturing industries com- 
pared with a gain of three million 
men, bringing the number of 
women workers to more than 
4,250,000 or 30 percent of all fac- 


tory workers, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reports. 

“During the initial stages of 
war expansion, while there was 
an adequate supply of male la- 
bor, the manufacturing industries 
hired men preponderantly,” says 
the report. “From October, 1939, 
to April, 1942, the net addition of 
wage earners was 3,134,000 of 
which only 484,000 or 15.4 per- 
cent were women. 

As the male labor supply 
reached exhaustion, the war in- 
dustries, confronted with the need 
for expansion in order to meet 
production requirements, hired 
women at a rapid rate. From 
April, 1942, to June, 1943, the 
net addition was 1,833,000, of 
which 83.2 percent were women.” 
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domestic airlines at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Aircraft and airline executives 
alike have noted the mounting 
transport production with an eye on 


the transition from war to peace- 
time operations, with their attendant 
problems, and on the extended oper- 
ations in all phases of the aviation 
industry which are certain to follow. 


FEDERAL DIGEST 

Speedy Disposal of Wage Disputes 
Cuts Number Before NWLB by 30% 

Government actions for week include board’s decisions on Piper 
and Firestone, NLRB Orders, DPC Contracts. 


Handling of voluntary wage cases 
has been so speeded up that the 
number pending before regional 
NWLB has been cut 30 percent, ac- 
cording to William H. Davis, chair- 
man. Among decisions handed down 
are cases involving wage issues in 
June, just released, for 1,500 em- 
ployees of Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lockhaven, Pa., who were granted 
vacations with pay, shift differen- 
tials, rate and miscellaneous in- 
creases. 

► Disallowed Claim — NWLB, with 
labor members dissenting, disal- 
lowed a claim by the United Rub- 
ber workers of America (CIO) for 
back pay under Executive order 
9240 for workers at the Akron, 
Ohio, plant of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. The union said Fire- 
stone workers were entitled to back 
pay from Oct. 1, 1942 to Jan. 26, 
1943, representing double time for 
work on the seventh consecutive 
day, if that day did not constitute 
.the seventh day in the regularly 
scheduled work week. In the board's 
opinion, under the Jan. 26, 1943, in- 
terpretation by the Secretary of 
Labor, employees are not entitled 
to receive double time for a seventh 
consecutive day of work unless it 
in fact constitutes the seventh day 
in the regular work week. 

► WPB Announced that the types of 
aircraft materials and parts which 
may be transferred from the inven- 
tory of one aircraft manufacturer 
to another are broadened by an 
amendment to Directive 16, which 
places in the hands of the aircraft 
scheduling unit at Wright Field, 
authority to effect transfer of air- 
craft inventory items. 

► NLRB Issued cease and desist or- 
ders to one aircraft manufacturer 
and set election dates for three last 
week. Laister-Kauffmann Aircraft 
Corp., St. Louis, was ordered to 
cease discouraging membership in 
International Assn, of Machinists, or 


in any other way interfering 
with employees' self-organizational 
rights; to offer one employee im- 
mediate reinstatement with back 
pay; back pay only to another; and 
to post compliance notices for 60 
days. Within 30 days of Aug. 24, 
electricians engaged in production 
and maintenance work at this plant 
will vote for International Assn, of 
Machinists; for International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers or for 
neither. 

► Defense Plant Corp. increased 
three contracts and executed one. 
The latter, with Air Products, Inc., 
Detroit, will provide plant facilities 
in Tennessee at a cost of approxi- 
mately $550,000. Contracts were in- 
creased with Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Seattle, for additional facilities at 
a plant in Washington, to cost about 
$650,000, resulting in an overall 
commitment of approximately $1,- 
150,000; with General Motors Corp. 
for plants in Indiana and Michigan 
at a cost of about $5,000,000, bring- 
ing the overall commitment in the 
vicinity of $72,000,000; and with 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J., for additional equipment 
in plants in New Jersey, at a cost 
of about $5,500,000, bringing the 
overall commitment to about $45,- 
000,000. In all the foregoing cases 
the company will operate the fa- 
cilities, title remaining with DPC. 

► War Department announced awards 
of construction contracts for air- 
field work to three firms in San An- 
tonio, Tex., and to one in Provi- 
dence, R. I. Two landing strips will 
be built in San Antonio at a cost 
of approximately $300,000 and 
$200,000, respectively, and a runway 
will cost about $500,000. In Provi- 
dence, construction of apron, taxi- 
way and road will cost about 
$70,000. 

► Government - Guaranteed “ V ” 
Loans are available to war contrac- 



BLOOD PLASMA BY CLIPPER: 

Pan American Airways' trans-At- 
lantic Clippers are carrying emer- 
gency shipments of blood plasma to 
the fighting fronts regularly, the 
company reports, distributing this 
photo of a shipment from the Red 
Cross being checked by PAA Nurse 
Jessie Shelly and Frank Herstine, 
air express clerk. 


tors to protect them from sudden 
contract terminations under a joint 
program announced by the War and 
Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission and the Federal Re- 

The program is designed to cush- 
ion financial changes and to allevi- 
ate drags on production resulting 
from fears of financial distress on 
contract termination. The amount 
of loans to which a contractor is 
entitled will be based on a percen- 
tage of inventories. 

Knox Admits Navy 
Has No Helicopters 

Secretary denies report of vital 

role played by craft in U-boat war. 

Despite recent Naval statements 
indicating that the helicopter was 
playing a vital role in cutting down 
convoy losses in the battle of the 
Atlantic, Secretary of Navy Knox 
disclosed that the Navy has had no 
deliveries of helicopters. 

► Targets for U-Boats — Helicopters 
and blimps, hovering over a subma- 
rine, make excellent targets, now 
that the U-boats, with increased 
anti-aircraft defenses, have revised 
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their tactics and remain on the sur- 
face to shoot it out with patrol craft, 
Knox said. Furthermore, he added, 
helicopters would be of little use in 
combating subs until their carrying 
capacity and speed had been in- 
creased. 

► Experimental Stage — However, the 
Secretary said, the Navy has orders 
for some helicopters for experimen- 
tal purposes but contended that 
escort carriers with fighter planes 
were proving successful in the U- 

Northeast Wins Right 
To Intervene 

CAB allows action in railroad case 

but bars reconsideration. 

Northeast Airlines’ attempt to in- 
tervene in and reopen the Boston 
and Maine Railroad and Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad case met only partial 
success at the Civil Aeronautics 

► Grounds — The board gave North- 
east permission to intervene to file 
its motion, but denied the request 
for reconsideration. Grounds were 
that the issue in the original pro- 
ceeding was whether the railroads 
had acquired control of Northeast 
since the Civil Aeronautics Act be- 
came effective; that sale of voting 
stock by Northeast since the de- 
cision, which sale the airline con- 
tended had lessened the railroads’ 
influence in the company, had al- 
tered the situation at the time of the 
decision; and that no reconsidera- 
tion was necessary “since such new 
facts will be subject to separate in- 
vestigation by the Board.” 


New Plan Adopted 
For WTS Planes 

Owners to file reports with ARCO 
to condition trainers. 

Nearly 20 percent of the planes 
assigned to CAA-War Training Ser- 
vice are in non-flying condition due 
to a lack of replacement parts. To 
meet this situation, the WTS has 
prepared a Critical Shortage Re- 
port which operators must file with 
the Aircraft Resources Control Of- 
fice. 

Filled out in duplicate, the report 
must be sent first to the Regional 
CAA-WTS office and then to the 
Chief of Aircraft and Flight Equip- 
ment Division in Washington. Wash- 
ington reports are necessary so that 
replacement orders are not filled in 
duplicate. Often Regional Offices 


know of equipment that is idle in 
airports and which can be reas- 
signed to other operators imme- 
diately. 

► Expedite Replacements — Under 
the revocable license contractors 
are required to keep planes in fly- 
ing condition except those under- 
going overhauling or being repaired. 
With the present difficulty of pro- 
curing parts from WPB they have 
frequently been unable to comply 
with this ruling. The new report 
will expedite replacements under 
the revised P-47 order which places 
WTS in the same category with 
airlines. 

Whether for government or pri- 
vately owned planes, the report 
should be filed at once. It is pat- 
terned after the successful AAF- 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics parts 

Republic Output Soars 

Marchev, new president, forecasts 

new records before end of 1943. 

Alfred Marchev, new president of 
Republic Aviation Corp., reports 
Republic’s unit output rate has in- 
creased nearly a hundred times in 
the past two years. He forecast that 
production records set for the P-47 
Thunderbolt earlier this year will be 
broken again before the end of 1943. 

► Record — Marchev joined the com- 
pany early in 1942 as assistant to the 
president and successively became 
general manager, vice-president, 
and executive vice-president in 
charge of the Farmingdale, L. I., 
and Evansville, Ind., plants. He was 
elected president at the July meet- 
ing of the board. 


Burden Sees 70% 

Of Travelers Flying 

Forecasts further development in 

meteorology operations. 

Predicting the possibility that 
within a few years after the war, 
“70 per cent of our passenger traffic 
and all of our long distance mail 
traffic will go by air,” William A. 
M. Burden, special aviation assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce, ad- 
vised the graduating class in meteor- 
ology at the University of Chicago, 
last week, not to be too conservative 
in their outlook. 

► Air Age — "We are on the threshold 
of an Air Age,” he commented, "in 
which air transport will probably 
become the principal form of trans- 
portation.” Latent possibilities of 
the meteorology profession have al- 
ready been released by aviation, and 
personal opportunities for both gov- 
ernment and private practice of this 
science are increasing daily, he 
pointed out. 

► Star Operations — “Meteorological 
facilities now being extended on in- 
ternational routes as part of military 
operation will undoubtedly become 
part of the civil airways system after 
the war and more meteorologists 
will be needed to staff important 
offices in that system,” Burden told 
the graduates. Pointing out that the 
United States is the only large coun- 
try in the world where air transport 
has been operated primarily as a 
business, he praised industrial enter- 
prise and business management for 
their development of commercial 
aviation and added, “This, the prin- 
cipal reason for our success, is, I be- 



GUNS TRAVEL BY AIR: 

This new Army Air Forces photo shows air borne troops who have just 
arrived at their destination in a Douglas transport and are unloading a 
37 mm. gun which accompanied them. 
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lieve, the touchstone for the devel- 
opment of international transporta- 
tion along the lines which will serve 
the world and not increase interna- 
tional friction.” 

► Most Advanced — Stating that the 
United States already has one of the 
most advanced meteorological or- 
ganizations in the world, surpassing 
those of any other nation except So- 
viet Russia, Burden stressed that 
new facilities will be available in 
the post-war world. "New elec- 
tronic devices will be developed to 
scan or sound atmospheric condi- 
tions from a distance,” he told his 
audience. 

Lines Won’t Neglect 
U. S. Local Routes 

Braniff claims industry can serve 

both foreign and domestic points. 

The “ultimate goal” of the 16 do- 
mestic airlines that make up the 
Airlines’ Committee for United 
States Air Policy, says T. E. Braniff, 
president of Braniff Airways and 
member of the committee, “is to ac- 
cord every town in the United States 
direct air mail, passenger and air 
express service to world markets on 
all five continents.” 

BranifFs announcement was made 
at Dallas, and followed disclosure 
that the lines were collecting data 
on the home aviation outlook. 

► World-Wide Tie-in — The execu- 
tive cited as a sound economic policy 
the “complete interdependence” of 
the airlines’ announced plans to ex- 
pand domestic and foreign facilities 
simultaneously — to tie in extensive 
air transport operations in the Unit- 
ed States with a world wide system. 


Because so many transport planes 
are in war service, he asserted, air 
facilities are accorded only 310 mu- 
nicipalities in continental United 
States. 

► To Serve 3,000 Towns — “But as 
soon as peace is restored the domes- 
tic airlines will have vastly ex- 
panded air fleets with which to fan 
out their passenger, air mail and air 
express services all over the nation. 
The plans that we have prepared 
now envisage extension of service to 
more than 3.000 municipalities.” 

Plans to serve every town have 
been “tremendously accelerated,” 
Braniff declared, by experience in 
war operations, which find the do- 
mestic lines flying millions of miles 
to overseas war theaters. 

► Global Commerce — “This accumu- 
lating war record for the Army has 
given the domestic lines full assur- 
ance that they can compete efficient- 
ly for world air commerce after the 
war,” he said. “The expansion of 
this post-war trans-oceanic air serv- 
ice goes hand in hand with the plans 
of the domestic lines for a correlated 
expansion at home.” 

► Post-War Prospects — The objec- 
tives, he added, have the support of 
“government officials shaping up our 
post-war economic picture. These 
officials point out that when victory 
is achieved more than 2,000,000 men, 
thoroughly trained in aviation, will 
expect to be reabsorbed into normal 
life in their special aptitudes.” 

Consideration also must be given 
the vast aircraft production indus- 
try, Braniff pointed out, explaining 
that the domestic lines are working 
closely with government planning 
officials to attain largest possible op- 
portunities for aviation personnel 
and manufacturers. 


U. S. Chamber Group 
Meets on Air Routes 

Discussion of post-war transit 

rights bogs down and is deferred. 

The new International Transport 
Committee of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce considered some of the 
ramifications of international air 
operation recently and decided to 
postpone them for further discus- 

► World-wide Transit — A subcom- 
mittee was appointed to work on the 
issues, of which world-wide free- 
dom of transit was a major contro- 
versy, in preparation for the next 
meeting of the group. This is to be 
held soon, probably before the 
Chamber’s next board meeting Sept. 
17. 

Committee — Several aviation men 
are on the committee, among them 
John C. Cooper, vice-president of 
Pan American Airways; W. A. Pat- 
terson, president of United Air 
Lines; John E. Slater, executive 
vice-president of American Export 
Airlines, and S. J. Solomon, presi- 
dent of Northeast Airlines. Ralph S. 
Damon, vice-president and general 
manager of American Airlines, also 
is a member, but was not present. 

The entire committee membership 
of 26 also includes representatives 
of aircraft manufacturers, steamship 
lines and shipbuilders, exporters 
and importers and others interested 
in international trade. 

► Private Rights — Considerable time 
was spent at the two-day closed 
session in discussion of the transit 
question, but there was indication 
later that the committee would by- 
pass the issue when it makes its 
recommendations. The problem in- 
volves the rights for privately owned 
and commercial planes to fly over 
designated routes in foreign coun- 

► Bilateral or Global — Cooper argued 
for a continuation of the present bi- 
lateral arrangement in determina- 
tion of those rights, with agree- 
ments worked out between countries 
on the basis of individual require- 
ments. Solomon, as chairman of the 
Airlines Committee for United 
States Air Policy, favored world- 
wide freedom of transit in peaceful 
flight. 

This is one of the points recom- 
mended by 16 domestic airlines in a 
statement of international air trans- 
portation policy. The statement was 
explained to the committee by Solo- 

► Separate Operation — The subject 
of free and open world-wide com- 


New All-Wing Plane 


A new all-wing airplane whose 
outer wing panels are rigged to 
provide a kind of “knee action” for 
riding turbulent air has been de- 
signed by George Cornelius of Cor- 
nelius Aircraft Corp. of Dayton, 
Ohio, and flown at Dayton mu- 
nicipal airport, by A1 Reitherman. 

The 20-min. test flight was in no 
way official. Reitherman is as- 
sistant to the president of Spartan 
Aircraft Corporation of Tulsa, Okla. 

Equipped with a wing span of 
30 ft., it has 230 sq. ft. of wing area, 
is 17 ft. long, and weighs about 
2,400 lb. It is powered with a 
Franklin 130-hp engine but the de- 


signer said it was intended to carry 
165-hp and is thus underpowered. 
Mr. Reitherman said he had flown 
about 100 types of airplanes but 
this one was most interesting of all. 

Outer wing panels are moveable 
vertically in a limited arc to take 
up the shock of bumps in the air. 
It was not immediately learned 
what mechanism is used to attain 
this feature. The plane can be built 
with fixed as well as movable 
wings. The vertical fin is ex- 
tremely large to give positive con- 
trol. Counterballast is carried for- 
ward to offset the underweight 
engine. 
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DEVICE TESTS AUTOMATIC PILOTS: 

This installation, rigged on a Link Trainer, has been devised for calibrating 
automatic pilots, and can also provide pilot training. It is in use at the 
AAF’s Materiel Command base at Wright Field. Shown are G. H. Parker 
(in trainer seat) and Henry Knecht. 


petition, subject to appropriate reg- 
ulation — another recommendation 
by the Airlines Policy Committee — 
also was discussed by the Chamber 
group. In this Patterson participat- 
ed, setting forth his views that do- 
mestic lines should continue to serve 
the domestic scene and leave inter- 
national operation to a jointly- 
owned overseas line. 

► Nationalistic View — Exporters and 
importers in the group took a stand 
that an extreme nationalistic view is 
to be avoided in both shipping and 
aviation fields, lest world trade and 
dollar exchange be interfered with. 
Some steamship operators on the 
committee warned against any posi- 
tion opposing a law that would pro- 
hibit steamship companies from 
owning airlines to augment their 
service. 

► Speakers — Government officials 
were among speakers at the ses- 
sions, among them Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue and Vice-chairman 
Edward Warner of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and Admiral Emory 
S. Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. Their remarks were 
off the record. 

A Chamber announcement after 
the meeting stated that “a principal 
point on which there was unanimous 
agreement was that extensive over- 
seas trade routes by both sea and 
air should be established under pri- 
vate ownership and operation as 
quickly as possible.” 


Merit Raises Asked 

Kellett asks NWLB to lift ban on 

individual wage increases. 

Kellett Aircraft Corp., Philadel- 
phia, has asked relief from the re- 
strictions on individual wage in- 
creases set forth in a recent general 
order of the War Labor Board. 

► Limitations — The NWLB limits the 
number of merit increases which an 
individual may receive to two in any 
calendar year, and further limits 
merit increases to one-half of the 
average number of persons in a job 
classification. 

► Increases — "While we appreciate 
the necessity of combating inflation 
and are in general sympathy with 
the NWLB,” said A. W. Hendrick- 
son, Kellett’s director of industrial 
relations, “we feel that the order . . . 
would be unfair to many employees 
who would be deserving of merit 
increases. In addition, we have re- 
quested permission to grant more 
than two merit increases a year to 
individuals who deserve them.” 


SHORTLINES 


► Transcontinental & Western Air has 
been given permission by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to serve Palm 
Springs, Calif., but air transportation 
to and from that point was limited to 
members of the armed forces of the 
United States and Allied Nations. 
American recently received similar 
approval. 

► Western Air Lines has plans under 
way to operate the new route recently 
granted it between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, although the board 
said service would not be permitted 
until equipment could be spared from 
war purposes. As soon as equipment 
and ground facilities can be made 
available, says Leo H. Dwerlkotte, 
executive vice-president, application 
will be made for permission to operate 
daily schedules. 

► TWA has reported an increase of 
132 percent in air mail poundage — 
1,583,065 for July this year and 681,- 
795 in the same month a year ago. 
Air express increased 55 percent, from 
420,025 to 654,170 pounds. 

► Pennsylvania-Central Airlines says 
three new supporters for its Seadrome 
project for trans-Atlantic flying have 
joined the list of builders, sponsors 
and financiers of the project since an- 
nouncement that PCA would apply 
for such a route was made last May. 
These are General Electric at Sche- 


nectady, H. H. Robertson Co. at 
Pittsburgh, and U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Previously listed were 
Sun Shipbuilding and Drydock Co.. 
John A. Roebling Sons Co., Bel Mont 
Iron Works, Worth Steel Co. and 
Lukens Steel Co. 

► TWA’s stop at Los Angeles on Route 
37, recently authorized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, need no longer 
be delayed because of national de- 
fense requirements, the Board found 
in an order authorizing opening of the 
service. The stop puts Los Angeles 
between Las Vegas and Fresno on 
the route from Boulder City to Oak- 
land and San Francisco. The amended 
certificate prohibits TWA from car- 
rying local traffic between Las Vegas 
and Los Angeles. 

► Braniff has reported that it carried 
532,056 pounds of air mail in July, 
against 201,811 in the 1942 month. 
Other comparisons of July, 1943, with 
July, 1942: express pound miles, 
73,991,039 and 30,785,000; passengers, 
14,632 and 10,451. 

► A third daily flight schedule be- 
tween New York and Toronto, effec- 
tive Sept. 15, is announced by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. A third daily 
flight is also to be inaugurated be- 
tween Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, two of which provide 
through service to and from New 
York. Schedule changes also will pro- 
vide improved service between Can- 
ada and Newfoundland. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Some B-17’s Flying as Fighters; 
Wing-Tip Gas Tanks Add Range 

Daylight bombing leaps another hurdle as AAF adopts new 
methods to protea its big ships. 


When a substantial flight of 
Fortresses reached home bases 
after raiding Bordeaux on the re- 
turn lap of the first round-trip 
American shuttle operation, Brig. 
Gen. Fred L. Anderson, chief of the 
Eighth Air Force Bomber Command 
described the mission as the greatest 
operational flight the United States 
Army Air Forces has made to date, 
and said that the success of shuttle- 
bombing was now assured. 

► Turning Point — There is every 
reason to believe that this operation 
was as definite a turning point in 
the 8th Air Force’s campaign to 
knock Germany out of the war by 
blasting key factories of key indus- 
tries as was the now famous Vege- 
sack raid on March 18. Of that 
mission Gen. Eaker was able to say 
that the experimental aspect of pre- 
cision daylight bombing was over, 
and Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
Portal stated that the raid settled 
forever the controversy as to the 
efficiency of precision bombing. 

► Successful Experiment — It now 
appears that that was the raid on 
which the improved AFCE (aircraft 
flight control equipment) was tried 
out on a large scale, after weeks of 
intensive training. By the use of this 
equipment the bombardier takes 
complete control of the bomber and 
reduces the run over the target to 
15 seconds or less as against the 
previous 60 to 75 seconds. 

Full details of the remarkable 
birthday raid on Regensburg, deep 
into Germany near the Austrian 
border, first lap on the shuttle oper- 
ation, have not been released, but 
when the whole story can be told 
it will be seen that Gen. Anderson’s 
statement was not an exaggeration. 

► Angles on Raid— Until it all comes 
out here are some of the angles to 
be thinking about. As a part of the 
first anniversary party on Aug. 17, 
a second mission struck at the vital 
ball-bearing factories at Schwein- 
furt. On this raid, besides the heavy 


damage inflicted on the factories, a 
record total of 147 Nazi fighters of 
all types was shot down. However, 
the total shot down for that day was 
307, a shattering blow at the Luft- 
waffe’s overstrained fighter defenses. 

Some of this balance of 160 were 
knocked down in the raids on enemy 
airfields in northern France, but a 
large proportion were shot down in 
the Regensburg mission by the For- 
tresses themselves and their new 
Fortress -fighter escorts which have 
been seeing limited action since 
early summer. 

► "Flying Hedgehogs" — These "fly- 
ing hedgehogs” look just like regu- 
lar B-17’s from a distance, but 
instead of carrying bombs they 


bristle with defensive armament, 
and — here is the point — they carry 
enough ammunition to protect the 
big bombers all the way to their 
distant targets and back again. 
Hitherto this has been a definite 
limiting factor in the radius of our 
daylight operations from Britain. 
Here at least is a partial solution to 
the problem of the long range 
fighter. 

► “Tokyo Tanks” — Another point to 
note is the length of the raid. It 
took a flight of 500 miles from the 
British bases to the vitally impor- 
tant aircraft factory in Regensburg 
where an estimated output of 300 
per month of the newest model of 
the Messerschmitt 109 G has been 
choked off for six months or more, 
and 1,000 miles more to the bases in 
North Africa. In one of the ac- 
counts of the raid a cryptic reference 
was made to “Tokyo tanks” which 
were dropped from the big bombers 

► Long Range Raids — These are 
wing tip gasoline tanks which give 
added range to both of our present 
heavy bomber types, the Boeing 
Fortress and Consolidated Liberator. 
During the past few weeks the lat- 
ter ship in particular has been in the 
news over and over again in con- 
nection with unusually long raids — 
Paramushiri, Ploesti. Balikpapan 
(Borneo), Wiener-Neustadt and 



MARTIN MARINERS FOR THE NAVY: 

Passing railroad passengers see rows of Martin twin-engine PBM’s (Mari- 
ners) alongside the plant near Baltimore. The Navy is receiving these long- 
range, heavily armed flying boats. 
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other-s. The long range Fortress 
raid into Norway and now the first 
of the shuttle bombing missions 
brings the B-17 into the news in this 
same connection. 

This is what Gen. Eaker referred 
to some months ago when he stated 
that in the near future improved 
bombers would be available which 
would bring all sections of the Reich 
within bombing radius of bases in 
Britain. That time has arrived. 
Germany today is wide open. No- 
body can say how long it will take, 
nor what the cost will be in precious 
crews and equipment, but American 
daylight raids on the heart of the 
Nazi war machine is obviously mak- 
ing Germany’s ultimate collapse in- 
evitable. 


MITCHELL COMES HOME: 


“Jeanette”, a North American B-25, recently came back to its base minus 
the left elevator and part of the left rudder and with its rear elevator held 
by only a few threads. It is shown being examined by members of the 



AIR-WAR REVIEW. Covered by a 
mighty air umbrella, artillery and 
naval units, allied troops moved in 
and held more than a 30-mile strip 
of South Italy. Demolitions thus far 
encountered appear to be less elabo- 
rate than those in Sicily and the 
conclusion is that the terrific, con- 
tinuous aerial pounding of key 
points during the last two weeks or 
more has so dislocated the commu- 
nications system that disorganized 
survivors of the Sicily retreat have 
been evacuated north piece-meal. 

► Heavyweights in Action — Heavy 
bombers of the Northwest African 
Air Force struck again at the Naples 
area ; still further wrecking railways 
and roads already worked over by 
our medium bombers. Significant is 
the wording of a communique which 
said our light bombers and fighter- 
bombers strafed “targets of oppor- 
tunity,” which undoubtedly means 
— enemy movements caught on the 
road. 

► Italy's Lifeline Severed — The fun- 
nel of Axis rail communications be- 
tween Germany and Italy — Bren- 
ner Pass — was hit hard by heavy 
bombers of the Northwest African 
Air Force. The railway bridge over 
the Isocco River, at Bolzano was 
wrecked. At Trento, in the Adige 
Valley, the railway was blocked, 
the road bridge smashed. Unescort- 
ed, the big bombers crossed the Po 
Valley to strike yards and ware- 
houses at Bologna, focal point of 
Italian main railway lines from 
Milan and Venice for Rome and 
points south. 

► Strategic Stroke — Military men 
emphasized this stroke and its part 
in strategic application of air power 
by recalling that on Aug. 14, heavy 
bombers of the Northwest African 
Air Force made a long distance run 


to strike at Wiener Neustadt in 
Austria, just south of Vienna. 
Through this point runs the direct 
rail line linking Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia and the output of the 
great Czech munitions works, to 
north Italy, through the Predil and 
Pontebba passes, into the Izonzo 
Valley. 

► Supply Routes Hit — If both these 
lines — Predil and Brenner — are 
blocked, the German forces in north 
Italy must depend for rail supply, 
reinforcements and evacuation, on 
the roundabout routes through Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia to Trieste on 
the east, and through France, via 
Lyon and Mt. Genis pass, to Turin 
on the west. Adding to the enemy’s 
discomfiture in Italy, the 9th U. S. 
Air Force from the Middle East 
smashed at Sulmona, 75 miles west 
of Rome, to hit railway yards and 
factories. Enemy fighter resistance 

► Italian Collapse — Aerial activity 
declined briefly immediately after 
the announcement of the surrender 
of Italy, as the Allies took over 
Italian airports. 

► Berlin Raids Continue — The RAF 
continued its pounding of Berlin. 
The raids on the heart of Hitlerdom 
highlighted a week of hammering 
on Nazi-occupied France by both 
U. S. and British air power. 

► South Pacific Front — In the South 


Pacific, enemy evacuation of this 
seaplane base at Rekata Bay. Santa 
Isabel Island, in the Solomons, was 
reported. In New Guinea, Lae was 
scorched by a terrific bomber blast 
and a powerful Allied force landed 
on the coast of Huon Gulf, east of 
Lae, isolating the Lae-Salumaua 
area from supply bases up the coast. 

Details were still lacking, as this 
was written, on the Navy raid on. 
Marcus Island, in mid-Pacific. It is 
900 miles northwest of Wake Island, 
held by the Nips. Open sea stretches 
for more than 1,000 miles north to 
the Kuriles. 

► Russians Roll Ahead — The Allied 
air offensive in Europe, plus the 
Italian invasion have necessitated 
Axis readjustments which have re- 
acted adversely for them on the 
eastern front where Russian prog- 
ress continued. 

► Dutch East Indies Raided — Libera- 
tor bombers winged almost 1,000 
miles into the Indian Ocean, opening 
up a new western aerial offensive 
against the Japanese - controlled, 
rubber-rich Netherlands East In- 
dies. The raid was carried out by 
the Tenth Air Force without loss. 
Mitchell medium bombers and War- 
hawk fighters heavily raided the 
former British Naval base at Hong 
Kong and left huge fires blazing in 
warehouses, gasoline storage tanks 
and other buildings. Navigator 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Confusion, Overlapping Still Mar 
Government’s Manpower Plan 

Industry ready to cooperate fully with new measures but some 
executives still urge central authority. 


There was disappointment in some 
aircraft industry circles that the 
government’s new manpower pro- 
gram failed to provide for a single, 
authoritative head or agency to deal 
with this problem. 

► Muddle — While these industry ex- 
ecutives conceded that the question 
was complex, they pointed out that 
no less than eight government agen- 
cies are concerned with the opera- 
tion of the plan. They also ex- 
pressed some disappointment that 
no provision was made for a definite 
draft deferment, particularly of key 
personnel, that the problem of labor 
turnover was not dealt with specifi- 
cally according to their views, and 
that there was no mention of wages. 

► Skeptical But Willing — At the 
same time, the aircraft industry on 
the tight-labor-market West Coast 
expressed itself as ready to cooper- 
ate with the program announced by 
James F. Byrnes’ Office of War Mo- 
bilization, although there was some 
skepticism that the program is a 
solution for manpower ills. 

► Separations — While military sepa- 
rations do not make up a large per- 
centage of workers lost to the in- 
dustry, these separations in many 
cases have involved key personnel, 
especially instructors and men from 
technical and engineering depart- 
ments. The present limited defer- 
ment for aircraft workers expires 
Oct. 1. 

► Special Cases — The industry has 
been assured that special cases will 
be considered sympathetically on 
their merits as they arise, but in- 
dustry executives feel that it would 
be better for them, for production 
and for the morale of their em- 
ployees if this assurance was a defi- 
nite part of the program. 

► Exceptions — Objections to the 
number of government agencies in- 
volved in the program already have 
been registered in the office of 
Charles E. Wilson, WPB executive 
vice-chairman, who will administer 
the program, probably through a 
sub-committee which will assist him 


in his monthly reports to the Office 
of War Mobilization. 

The set-up of the so-called Area 
Production Urgency Committees as 
outlined by the program involves 
War Production Board, War Man- 
power Commission, War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Maritime 
Commission, War Food Administra- 
tion, Aircraft Resources Control Of- 
fice, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion (when transportation problems 
are involved) and “such other agen- 
cies as the committee may from 
time to time invite to assist it.” 

It should be noted that the mur- 
murs of protest which reached 
Washington from industry circles 
were not unexpected. 

► Combined Operations — Byrnes 
noted in his announcement that 
manpower and production cannot be 
dealt with separately “for they are 
inseparable parts of a single but 
complicated problem. The West 
Coast Manpower Program calls for 
the closest cooperation between the 
War Manpower Commission, the 
War Production Board and the vari- 
ous procurement agencies on a na- 
tional, a regional and an area basis.” 

► Agreement — In this connection, 
Paul V. McNutt, WMC chairman, 
and Wilson have signed an agree- 
ment defining the jurisdiction of 
each and providing for a close 
working arrangement designed to 
eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion. This agreement was expected 
to be especially helpful in working 
out the program for the West Coast. 

► Responsibilities — The War Man- 
power Commission is charged with 
the responsibility for directing and 
coordinating those phases of the 
program dealing with the supply 
and distribution of labor. WPB is 
responsible for directing and coordi- 
nating those phases concerned with 
the adjustment of production pro- 
grams to meet the available labor 
supply, as reported and developed 
by WMC. 

► Turnover Problem — There was 
some doubt expressed in industry 


circles that the plan would correct 
one of the basic manpower problems 
— that of turnover. Without too 
much over - simplification, more 
people leave the aircraft plants each 
week — for one reason or another — 
than can be, or are, hired. Some 
people who have been working with 
aircraft programs in the government 
feel there is another real problem 
not met by the new plan — that of 
better utilization of workers. Others 
were concerned because wages were 
not touched upon — a prime subject 
in view of the fact that aircraft 
wages are generally lower than 
those in the shipbuilding and other 
West Coast war works. 

The program is effective Sept. 15 
and top government officials left for 
the Pacific Coast several days ago to 
start preliminary organization. They 
believe they can get most phases of 
it in operation by the end of this 

► Broad Powers — Under the pro- 
gram, WMC has broad powers to 
encourage and facilitate transfer of 
workers from less urgent work 
either by recruitment or by requir- 
ing releases from non-essential em- 
ployment. 

Some government officials pointed 
out that this provision approaches 
plans which have been outlined for 
a National Service Act, the drafting 
of labor, a solution which still is 
uppermost in the minds of some 
government leaders if the new pro- 
gram does not produce the desired 

► Manpower Priorities — The pro- 
gram now provides, too, for the set- 
ting up of manpower priorities and 
allocations, to rate plants according 
to the importance of their produc- 
tion to the prosecution of the war, 
and to recommend the maximum 
number of workers any employer 
may have. 

Bellanca Builds 
Complete Planes 

Production of Fairchild Gunner 

first full assembly job in 2 years. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp. is getting 
into production of complete air- 
planes again with work on Fair- 
child’s advance gunnery crew train- 
er, the Gunner. 

► Former Sub-Contractor — This firm 
ceased commercial delivery of air- 
planes in September, 1941, to devote 
its facilities to subcontracting. In 
1939, Bellanca reduced its produc- 
tion of commercial ships to concen- 
trate on the manufacture of gun tur- 
rets, floats for Martin patrol bomb- 
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ers, fins for the Martin 187 and 
bomb-bay doors. 

► “Gunner” — Fairchild’s plant at 
Hagerstown, Md., also will soon go 
into full-scale production of the 
Gunner, which is made predomi- 
nantly of wood — Duramold — a Fair- 
child-developed process. 

Renegotiation Talks 
Open on Capitol Hill 

House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee hearings to get industry's plea. 

Appeals of aircraft executives for 
changes in the contract renegotia- 
tion laws to permit the setting aside 
of adequate reserves to cover the 
transition from war production to 
peace economy came officially un- 
der Congressional scrutiny in hear- 
ings started last week by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

► Profit Detour — While many Con- 
gressmen have expressed sympa- 
thetic concern for the problems 
which aviation must inevitably face 
after the war there are others, in- 
cluding Rep. Fulmer, of South Caro- 
lina, Chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, who has asserted that 
“large, monopolistic groups” are 
seeking to change the renogotiation 
law in an effort to avoid the ex- 
cessive profits provisions. 

► What to Do — Principal points at 
issue as the hearings started were 
whether the law should be repealed 
outright — chances for this were con- 
sidered slight; whether renegotia- 


tion proceeding should be carried 
out before or after tax deductions 
are made and whether allowances 
should be made in renegotiations 
for post-war reserves. 

► Farm Bloc — While Fulmer, who 
often expresses the views of the 
farm bloc, insisted that pressure 
groups were trying to kill the law, 
most Capital observers discounted 
this and centered the discussion 
more about allowances of conver- 
sion reserves. 

► "Insure - the - Risk" — Rep. Eber- 
harter, of Pennsylvania, proposed an 
“insure-the-risk” plan for the fi- 
nancing of post-war conversion un- 
der which the government would 
guarantee up to 15 percent of busi- 
ness loans advanced by private 
bankers. Rep. Dewey, of Illinois, 
suggested a somewhat similar finan- 
cial plan. 

► Standards — Rep. Disney, of Okla- 
homa, chairman of a Ways and 
Means sub-committee studying re- 
negotiation problems during the 
Congressional recess, said it was his 
idea to recommend standards of re- 
negotiation and determine the size 
of contracts that may be renego- 
tiated and at the same time deal 
with the question of whether a fully 
executed contract may be renego- 
tiated. 

Representatives of the War and 
Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission, Federal Reserve Board 
and Treasury presented their views 
to the committee before public wit- 

this week. 


New Fairchild Plants 

Two properties taken over by Air- 
craft Division at Hagerstown, Md. 

Fairchild Aircraft has acquired 
two new plants at Hagerstown, Md., 
the former Southern Shoe Co. and 
the Eader Textile Corp. buildings. 

► To Up Output — The shoe company 
building will house the material 
control offices, material stock, cen- 
tral receiving and inspection and 
truck transportation headquarters. 
The other building will be connect- 
ed to Plant 26 of the present set-up 
and be operated as a single unit. 
Officials said the additional space 
would result in an increase in pro- 
duction and a savings in man-hours 
and money. 


All-Negro Plant 

Fairchild reports success of unique 

project after year’s operation. 

Fairchild Aircraft’s all - Negro 
plant at Hagerstown, Md., has com- 
pleted its first year of operation 
with “entirely satisfactory” per- 
formance, according to the com- 
pany. The plant began operation 
with six persons and now has about 
110 , including colored supervisors 
and foremen who work directly un- 
der the production manufacturing 
department. 

► Spirit — Small formed and welded 
metal parts, and corrugation skins, 
are made or processed for the Mar- 
tin and Fairchild planes. 



Worker is shown "vacuuming" air 
from pliofilm envelope surrounding 
a P-40 to be shipped to foreign 
fronts. Bags of silica gel (around 
prop hub) absorb any moisture. 



P-40S PACKED IN AIRTIGHT RAINCOAT: 

Curtiss-W right Corp. now packs P-40 Warhawks for foreign shipment in 
waterproof, air-tight, dust-repelling “ raincoats ” of transparent pliofilm 
made by Goodyear. A single piece measuring 400 sq. ft. completely covers 
the fuselage, then is collapsed by removing much of the air. Unpacking 
and assembly is speeded and difficult grease-removal process has been 
eliminated to great extent. John J. Lee, manager of division manufactur- 
ing developments, asked Goodyear to adapt the pliofilm packing method 
used for engines to entire aircraft. The firm responded. 
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TESTS BOMB RELEASE CIRCUITS: 

James Shroyer, chief of the bomb rack test sub-unit at Wright Field, turns 
on the juice of an ingenious bombing circuit test rack which can simulate 
any type of bomb release from single to salvo. This portable device, which 
utilizes the principles of a telephone switchboard, is one of many at the 
Wright Field armament laboratory. 


war contractors in the Pacific North- 
west pay as much as 95c and $1 an 
hour starting wages. The author- 
ized increase, while substantial, still 
is under other schedules. 

► Retroactive Payments — At the 
same time, these other contractors, 
principally shipbuilders, employ few 
women and because of that the new 
scale at Boeing should have some 
beneficial results. The new sched- 
ule also brings Boeing into a posi- 
tion somewhat above that of the 
Southern California aircraft work- 
ers. The adjustment covers retroac- 
tive payments of $73 each in cash to 
Boeing employees to Mar. 3. 

In comparison with the 82%c to 
$1.60 an hour at Boeing, the south- 
ern California aircraft workers re- 
ceive 75c to $1.45 an hour and up 
to $1.60 in rare cases. 

► Ship Workers Sought — One of the 
chief purposes of the Boeing in- 
crease was to divert to the Flying 
Fortress builders at least half of the 
14,000 workers who are to be re- 
leased from Pacific Northwest ship- 
yards. The wage schedule author- 
ized follows a pattern set by the 
board in the southern California 
decision of Mar. 3 — classifying all 
jobs in ten pay groupings. 


AAF Board Assigns 
Aircraft Engineers 

National Council arrangement 

with manning board to aid plants. 

Ten student engineers have been 
assigned to the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry by the Army Air Forces 
Manning Board under a plan worked 
out by the AAF and the National 
Aircraft War Production Council for 
the allocation to industry of student 
engineers who have completed col- 
lege courses under the Army Special 
Training Corps program. 

► New Source — Five of these engi- 
neers were assigned to companies in 
the Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil, East Coast, and five to West 
Coast Council firms. These are the 
first of what the industry hopes will 
be several thousand technical men, 
tapping a new source of technical 
help to meet urgent demands of 
aircraft engineering departments. 

► Desk Jobs — It was explained that 
many of the engineers involved in 
the program come under the limited 
service classification of Selective 
Service ratings, and probably would 
head for desk jobs with the armed 
services. Through the cooperation of 
the AAF with the National Council, 
these men will be assigned to air- 
craft and other war industries whose 


technical staffs have been depleted. 

Aircraft industry executives, 
highly pleased with the plan, look 
upon it as a sound approach to the 
solution of one of the many phases 
of the manpower problem. 

Boeing Raises To Ease 
Manpower Shortage 

But industry doubts pay increases 

will supply 9,000 workers needed. 

Wage increases for Boeing plants 
at Seattle and Renton, designed to 
solve the company’s pressing man- 
power problem, undoubtedly will be 
of some help, but whether they will 
provide Boeing with the 9,000 or 
10,000 workers needed is still a mat- 
ter of conjecture in industrial circles. 

► Labor Incentive — The War Labor 
Board, in authorizing new pay 
schedules which raise the starting 
wage from 67c to 82'/ic, and the 
highly skilled rate from $1.30 to 
$1.60 an hour, said the increases 
were “rare and unusual” cases need- 
ed as a part of the program to main- 
tain production of Flying Fortresses. 
The board said Boeing was making 
the B-17's in the poorest labor mar- 
ket in the country. 

► Other Scales Cited — In connection 
with the wage boosts, it should not 
be overlooked, however, that other 


Industry ‘Ad’ Leaders 
on WPB Committee 

Airline and aircraft officials named 
to speed war production drive. 
Industrial advertising leaders 
from 22 companies have been named 
to a new Industrial Advertising 
Board of War Production Drive 
Headquarters. 

They are: N. V. Clements, United 
Aircraft; Carl Cleveland, Boeing 
Aircraft; S. V. Harding, Bendix Avi- 
ation; C. A. Stevens, American Air- 
lines; R. C. Walker, Pan American 
Airways; F. A. Bell, H. J. Heinz; 
G. J. Callos, Allis-Chalmers. 

C. C. Carr, Aluminum Co. of 
America; H. C. Doss, Ford; K. B. 
Elliott, Studebaker; S. D. Hopkins, 
General Motors; J. K. Hough, Good- 
year; H. G. Little, Nash-Kelvinator; 
C. R. Moffat, U. S. Steel; J. N. Mc- 
Donald, Anaconda Copper; G. E. 
Penray, Westinghouse. 

R. W. Ruth, Republic Steel; H. M. 
Shackelford, Johns-Manville; N. A. 
Schuele, Rever Copper & Brass; F. 
K. Starbird, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber: A. E. Tongue, Chrysler; and E. 
T. Tucker, B. F. Goodrich. 

► Output Stimulators — Assistance 
in reaching the 1943 goal in muni- 
tions production through the psy- 
chological effects of radio commer- 
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AAF Aids Veterans 

Sets up three re-assignment sta- 
tions for returning men. 

Three Army Air Forces Person- 
nel Redistribution Centers have been 
activated for the reassignment of 
Air Force personnel returning from 
theaters of operations. 

Stations have been established at 
Atlantic City, N. J., and Miami 
Beach, Fla. The third station has 
not been announced. 

► Supervision — The centers are un- 
der the direct supervision of the 
assistant chief of Air Staff, Person- 
nel. 

Netherwood Lost 

Disappearance of Col. Douglas B. 
Netherwood, veteran AAF pilot, 
while on a flight between Orlando, 
Fla., and Washington, D. C., Aug. 19 
was announced by the Army. With 
29 years of continuous flying to his 
credit since he joined the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps in 1914, 
he was one of the 16 flying officers 
to use the eight then existing planes 
of the Signal Corps. Col. Nether- 
wood was returning from the AAF 
School of Applied Tactics to the En- 
gineer School, Fort Belvoir, Ya. 



cials, magazine and newspaper 
advertisements and trade and com- 
pany discussions was explained as 
the purpose of the new board. 

Lockland’s Output 
Will Top August 

Engine figure may double last 

month's, officials believe. 

August production of engines at 
the Lockland, Ohio, plant of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp, was even better 
than the management had expected. 
Company officials say that Septem- 
ber output may double the im- 
proved August figure. 

The Lockland plant is recovering 
from a severe production decline 
which was a major count in the 
Truman Committee's recent charge 
against Curtiss-Wright (parent com- 
pany of Wright Aeronautical). 

► William D. Kennedy — Heading the 
new management at Lockheed, he 
is credited with vigorous and effec- 
tive remedial measures. Upward 
slant of the plant's output curve is 
partly due to renewed Army and 
Navy confidence in the management, 
and in turn to worker confidence. 

► Output Nose Dive — The ratio of 
engine supply to airframes in some 



PACKAGING TO SAVE LIFE: 

Col. John Hargreaves, Air Service 
Command chief surgeon, recently 
cabled from a British inspection tour 
recommending adoption of simpli- 
fied string type opening on surgical 
dressing packages to aid crewmen 
wearing cumbersome mittens at 
high altitudes. The new system was 
adopted. Staff Sgt. William Mack 
of ASC headquarters squadron at 
Patterson Field, poses as a waist 
gunner in a Fortress to demonstrate 
use of the simplified opening device. 
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TRANSPORT 

PC A Requests 100 Cities in 23 States; 
Files Its Seadrome Application 

TWA says it will ask CAB for London and Paris routes, as new 
rash of petitions breaks out. 


One of the most ambitious post- 
war domestic programs yet submit- 
ted to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was filed last week by Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, which announced 
plans to link nearly 100 cities within 
a framework of routes between ma- 
jor points in 23 states. 

► Trunk Lines — Direct mainline 
service would be established to all 
these cities, PCA said, many hereto- 
fore without air service. Some are 
along PCA's present routes. The 
airline contended it had planned the 
development so no city it listed 
would be considered a “jumping off" 
point, “but will have a direct trunk 
line link with every sector in the 
United States.” 

► Seadromes — A few days earlier, 
PCA filed its seadrome application, 
heralded last May, for authorization 
to carry persons, property and mail 
between cities on the Eastern Sea- 
board to be designated by the CAB, 
and ports of entry for air commerce 
in Great Britain to be designated by 
proper authority. Location was 
given for three of the big mid-ocean 
steel platforms PCA plans to use as 
landing fields, and four radio sta- 
tions to serve with them. 

► TWA — Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, which announced recently 
that it would file for a route between 
Los Angeles and Honolulu, came 
along with a further announcement 
that it would file “immediately” ap- 
plication to link Washington, New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Detroit 
with London and Paris. 

► Yellow Cab — Meanwhile, adding to 
the variety of applications filed with 
the board for domestic operations, 
requests for certificates came from 
the Yellow Cab Co. of Cleveland, 
which proposes to establish a new 
division known as the “Yellow Cab 
Helicopter Division” to give air 
taxicab service in the Cleveland 
area, and the Marion Trucking Com- 
pany of Marion, Ind., which in ad- 
dition to other things wants to fly 
excursion groups between all cities 
in the United States with airports. 


"It is contemplated,” Marion's ap- 
plication stated, “that such service 
will be available to, and used by, 
persons desiring to attend special 
sporting events, conventions, reun- 
ions, meetings, etc.” 

► PCA — This line’s proposed net- 
work of routes would serve New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Ohio, Michigan. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indi- 
ana, West Virginia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, North and South Carolina, 
Florida and Georgia. 

Major points between which di- 
rect service was proposed: Detroit 
and New York; Cleveland and New 
York; Chicago and New York; Pitts- 
burgh and New York; Washington 
and Chicago; Detroit and Boston; 
Cleveland and Boston, Pittsburgh 



UNITED SENDS GREETINGS: 
These workers at United Air Lines' 
bomber modification center at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., are signing one of the 
scrolls which go with some bombers 
to the Asiatic and European war 
zones, representing greetings of 
plant personnel to the AAF men 
abroad. 


and Boston; Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans via Birmingham and Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Chicago and Miami via 
Atlanta; Detroit and Miami; Cleve- 
land and Miami; Pittsburgh and 
Miami; Buffalo and Miami; Wash- 
ington and Miami; Norfolk and 
Miami; Minneapolis and Chicago; 
Minneapolis and Pittsburgh; De- 
troit and Minneapolis; Cleveland 
and Minneapolis; Washington and 
Minneapolis; Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago; Cleveland and Chicago, and 
Detroit and Chicago. 

► New Jobs for Warriors — C. Bedell 
Monro, PCA's president, described 
the application as the result of in- 
tensive study “designed to bring 
about not only one of the nation’s 
most integrated air transport net- 
works, but also to establish the basis 
for thousands of new jobs for re- 
turning soldiers.” 

"Never before,” Monro declared, 
“has any airline proposed such a 
comprehensive program for air de- 
velopment.” 

► Seadrome Sites — The seadrome 
application went to the board nearly 
four months after PCA announced 
it would be filed. It described the 
steel landing areas as “of adequate 
size to accommodate the equipment 
proposed in the operation.” They 
would have a displacement of 64,000 
tons, and be held in place by sea 
anchors. 

Seadrome sites suggested with the 
application are at latitude 42° 15' 
north and longitude 56° 20' west; 
43° 35' north and 38° 40' west, and 
47° 45' north and 10° 25' west. 

► Northeast Airlines — PCA told the 
board it was advised that Northeast 
Airlines had applied for a certificate 
covering part of the route involved 
in its application. Northeast filed 
some time ago for routes from Bos- 
ton to London, Paris and Moscow. 

► Jack Frye Announces — TWA’s an- 
nouncement that it would file for 
routes to London and Paris was 
made by President Jack Frye at 
Kansas City. TWA said its pro- 
posed service would depend on the 
government’s obtaining approval of 
Britain and France. 

“We assume,” Frye stated, “that 
the removal of barriers to the inter- 
national system of transportation 
will be an essential declaration in 
the program of the United Nations.” 

Among applications received by 
the board last week were: 
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AA Reopens Plant 

Rushes repairs from Westinghouse 

to Mexican power house. 

The first year of American Air- 
lines’ operation into Mexico closed 
on a note of emergency when a 
rush shipment of air express was 
flown to Monterrey to alleviate a 
power failure that forced 15,000 
workmen into idleness and ham- 
pered railroad transportation of per- 
ishable foodstuffs. 

► One-Day Delivery — More than 

6.000 pounds of replacement parts 
were sent to permit repairs to a 

16.000 kw. turbo generator of the 
Monterrey Railway Light and Pow- 
er Co. The first of a series of ship- 
ments to carry this load arrived in 
Monterrey within less than 24 hours 
of receipt by American, the line 
reported. They were sent from 
Philadelphia. 

The incident occurred over the 
Labor Day weekend. The first ship- 
ment from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. was 730 
pounds. American’s new all-cargo 
flight made a special landing in 
Philadelphia to take on board the 
last shipment, totaling 1,259 pounds. 

► Anniversary — Sept. 8 was the ac- 
tual anniversary of inauguration of 


American Reopens Power Plant: 
First shipment of a series of repair 
parts rushed to Monterrey, Mexico, 
after a power plant failure there is 
shown being loaded on an American 
Airlines Flagship at Philadelphia. 
American’s service to Mexico. 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, traffic vice- 
president, reported that figures for 
the first year of operation more than 
justified it. Load percentages have 
increased until capacity is being 
carried on virtually every flight. 







Littlewood Cautious 
on Post-War Topic 

American Airlines engineer sees 
no 100-place craft for years. 
William Littlewood, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering for 
American Airlines, has taken a con- 
servative look into the post-war 
aviation future and forecast start- 
ling but no immediate changes in 
conventional airliner appearance. 


Scholar Bangs (left), Aviation News’ Los Angeles 
correspondent, interviews William Littlewood, 
vice president — engineering, American Airlines. 


Littlewood declared on the West 
Coast that the radical revisions in 
design are now on the boards of 
major aircraft manufacturers in- 
volving such elements as placement 
of the tail and other controls and 
engine and propeller location. 

► Bigger Pay Loads — He declared 
that pay loads eventually will be 
greatly increased by the addition 
of jet propulsion to new engines, 
possibly turbines, conserving the 
great loss of fuel energy in engine 
exhaust. He added that 
he did not see rocket 
engines as such in the 
picture and that air- 
planes will continue to 
be propeller driven. 
^Prediction — Littlewood 
forecast that for at least 
five years after the 
European peace there 
will be a trend limiting 
the size of airliners to 
accommodate from 50 to 
60 passengers. He fore- 
sees in the first three 
years of peace, if hostili- 
ties should cease within 
a year or so, a resump- 
tion of contractual rela- 
tions between some air- 
lines and various air- 
craft plants for the pro- 
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duction of Douglas DC-4’s, Lock- 
heed Constellations and Curtiss 
Command os, with a large re-con- 
version of military DC-3’s. 

Subsequently, Littlewood said, he 
believed there would be a trend to- 
ward the construction of airliners to 
carry from 85 up to 400 passengers 
of the types now proposed by Doug- 
las, Boeing, and Consolidated. 

► Helicopters for Feeders — He said 
that American was interested in 
helicopters for feeder use, but ex- 
pressed doubt as to their practical 
development for several years. 

A. N. Kemp, American Airlines 
president, said airlines generally 
were in excellent position financially 
for post-war expansion through 
equipment trusts following the rail- 
road pattern. He added that Ameri- 
can has about $12,000,000 in reserve 
for equipment as soon as it is avail- 
able. 

Twelve More Airlines 
Join Air Cargo, Inc. 

CAB order approves agreement 

underlying research group. 

Air Cargo, Inc., which four airline 
incorporators started several years 
ago as an agency to study transpor- 
tation of freight by air, has been 
joined by a dozen other airlines. 

A Civil Aeronautics Board order, 
approving agreement among the 
carriers under which the 16 lines are 
now operating the research agency, 
was issued a few days ago. 

It was one of three orders ap- 
proving agreements on which infor- 
mation had been filed under a sec- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
requiring such information as a 
guard against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies. 

► Original Participants — The origi- 
nal participants in Air Cargo,, Inc., 
which has headquarters in New 
York, are American, Eastern, Trans- 
continental & Western Air, and 
United. These have been joined by 
Braniff Airways, Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, Colonial Air- 
lines, Continental Air Lines, Delta 
Air Corp., Inland Air Lines, Mid- 
Continent, National, Northeast, 
Northwest, Pennsylvania-Central, 
and Western. 

The board also approved a reso- 
lution and amendment adopted by 
the Air Traffic Conference, which 
met in July, on standard inter-line 
reservations procedure. Twenty- 
three lines approved the resolution 
and amendment, which pertained to 
the making of reservations, cancel- 
lation and resale, handling of space 


on stopover privileges, dating of 
passenger space requirements and 
like matters, with a view to estab- 
lishment of uniform methods of pro- 
cedure for all carriers. 

► Mexican Agreement — The third 
instance on which approval was 
given was on an agreement between 
American Airlines and American 
Airlines de Mexico, on purchase and 
use of ground facilities and employ- 
ment and use of personnel in Mex- 
ico. CAB sources explained that 
American formed the latter com- 
pany to conform with Mexican re- 
quirements in connection with its 
operations into Mexico, necessitating 
a special arrangement. 

CAB May Allow 
More Air Stops 

All American decision hints at 

better service for isolated cities. 

Civil Aeronautics Board in per- 
mitting All American Aviation, Inc., 
to add Ripley, W. Va., as an inter - 



ARMY WELCOMES BRANIFF: 

Braniff Airways publicity man 
Ayres Compton swears this was the 
greeting the Army air field per- 
sonnel gave distinguished passen- 
gers on Braniff’s inaugural flight 
into Laredo, Tex., opening a new 
international gateway by joining 
Pan American’s route to Mexico 
City. Bette Baker, hostess, is shown 
being surprised by the mascot of the 
air base. The soldiers call them- 
selves “Kactus Kommandos.” (It’s 
an Army photo.) 


mediate point on its Pittsburgh - 
Huntington, W. Va., route, expressed 
the belief that “where a community 
is somewhat isolated, as is Ripley, 
that factor has an important bear- 
ing in the public interest in favor 
of the establishment of air trans- 
portation.” 

► Extensions — The opinion was tak- 
en as indication the board intended 
to give or extend service where pos- 
sible, at not too much cost, to com- 
munities otherwise apart. The quo- 
tation might lend itself readily to 
other applicants for service to out- 
of-the-way-places. 

Ripley is a county seat with a 
population of 759, a “rather isolated 
community,” in the board’s words, 
near a large natural gas field. A 
second-class post office, it is the 
source of supply for eleven fourth- 
class post offices in the county. 

Increase in air mail in and out of 
Ripley, plus Post Office Department 
certification that daily air mail ser- 
vice is required in the area, led to 
its addition, which will involve 20 
more flight miles at an estimated 
cost of about $3,295 annually for one 
round trip daily except Sundays 
and holidays. 

The government must bear vir- 
tually all this additional cost, in the 
form of mail compensation, but the 
board said an increased volume of 
air mail should result, with corre- 
sponding increase in revenue to the 
Government. All American’s appli- 
cation to inaugurate service to Rip- 
ley previously had been denied. 

Returned Planes Aid 
Airline Services 

Industry making the most of less 

than a dozen craft returned by U.S. 

Despite lack of sufficient equip- 
ment, the airlines have stepped up 
their effort to the point where they 
have been able to add to their 
schedules, in the face of wartime 
restrictions on their operations. 

These additions, embodying maxi- 
mum use of about eight or ten 
planes that have come back to the 
air carriers from the Army, are 
recorded in additions to schedules 
reported to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, nearly a score of which have 
occured since Aug. 1. 

► New Routes — One of the new 
routes on which the CAB was given 
a starting date — Braniff Airways’ 
inauguration of service from San 
Antonio to Laredo on Route 50 — 
opened another gateway to Latin 
America. The new service started 
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CLEAN-UP SQUAD RECONVERTS TRANSPORTS: 

Sweat and paint remover will be two principal ingredients in the recon- 
version to civil airline use of military transports. Two hundred gallons of 
paint remover went into the stripping of camouflage and military insignia 
from this first Douglas DC-3 returned to Western Air Lines. The company 
says each reconversion will take three to four weeks and necessitate, be- 
sides paint remover, the over-all refitting of the cabin, “dressing" of the 
exterior with airline paint design and insignia and the complete dis- 
mantling and overhaul of all parts. 


Sept. 1, and one trip is made daily. 
Proving flights with mail and cargo 
delayed passenger service to Sept. 
6. 

Of significance was the beginning 
of service to Washington Aug. 16 by 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
coming in from Dayton on Route 
61 with two round trips daily, and 
United Air Lines, similarly coming 
in from Toledo on Route 62. It was 
the first major route expansion in 
the east since the war began. 

Another step occurred when 
American Airlines inaugurated 
transcontinental mail and cargo 
flights between New York and Los 
Angeles on Route 4-23, Aug. 20. 

► Penn. Central — On Aug. 2, this 
airline added a round trip on its 
Route 14 from Norfolk to Washing- 
ton. Braniff started an additional 
round trip daily to carry mail and 
express on Route 15 between Denver 
and Amarillo, to which passenger 
service was added Aug. 10. Mid- 
Continent Airlines added a round 
trip on Route 26 between Minneapo- 
lis and St. Louis, and also on Route 
48 from Minneapolis to Omaha. Pas- 
senger service was resumed on 
Route 48 between Des Moines and 
Kansas City, where mail and ex- 
press only had been carried since 
May, 1942. 

► More Added Trips — Four days 
later National Airlines added a 
round trip from Jacksonville to 
Miami on Route 31, and another be- 
tween New Orleans and Jacksonville 
on Route 39. 

On Aug. 6, Northwest Airlines 
put on additional round trips be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle, and Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, both on Route 

On Aug. 10, American began ser- 
vice thrice daily to Palm Springs, 
Calif., limited to army personnel, on 
its Route 4. Western Air Lines on 
the same date put on an additional 
round trip on Route 13 between Salt 
Lake City and San Diego. 

On Aug. 16, United Air Lines 
added a round trip on Route 1 be- 
tween Denver and Omaha. Delta 
Air Corp. resumed one round trip 
daily service to Meridian, Miss., on 
Route 24, and added round trips 
between Atlanta and Fort Worth 
and Jackson, Miss., and Fort Worth, 
on the same route. 

On Aug. 20, Mid-Continent began 
stopping at Watertown, S. D., one 
round trip daily, on its Route 26. 

► TWA — On Sept. 1, added a round 
trip on Route 2-44 between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, as an extension of 
Flights 11 and 18 between Chicago 
and New York. Chicago and South- 


ern Air Lines added a round trip on 
that day between Memphis and Chi- 
cago on Route 8, simultaneously dis- 
continuing one flight between Mem- 
phis and New Orleans to leave two 
round trips daily on that leg of 
the route. 

Less Record Storage 

CAB studies plan to shorten time 

airlines must retain accounts. 

The length of time air carriers 
must retain their records will be 
shortened in most instances under 
a new economic regulation contem- 
plated by the Civil Aeronautics 

► Board's Audits Section — Headed 
by A. H. Gilbert, this section has 
virtually redrafted section 202.3 of 
the regulations as they affect the 
preservation of accounts, records 
and memoranda. The proposed 
change is being circulated for com- 
ment, on which the deadline is Oct. 
2. Predictions are it will become 
effective in mid-October. 

In addition to reducing some re- 
tention periods, the amendment is 


intended to clarify descriptions of 
records and avoid duplication by 
regrouping and consolidating de- 
scriptions. 

Earlier Closing 
Of Hearing Record 

CAB receiving airlines’ briefs on 

proposed changes in regulations. 

Two days remained on Sept. 13 
for submission of comment to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on a pro- 
posed regulation amendment to re- 
duce the time between date of a 
hearing and closing of a record for 
submission to the board. 

► Oral Argument — The proposal, on 
which comment is due by Sept. 15, 
would eliminate necessity for reply- 
ing to exceptions taken by other 
parties. The board has received the 
suggestion that procedure allowing 
parties to file reply briefs with 
board permission and, opportunity 
ip most cases for oral argument, af- 
ford adequate means for answering 
others’ exceptions. The regulation 
under consideration is 285.5. 
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THE NEWS VIEWS— 



Harry Woodhcad 


“Some people tell me I'm not digni- 
fied enough — but it’s not my business 
to be a stuffed shirt,” said Harry 
Woodhead recently, when someone 
commented that it was easy to see 
him, even though he is the busy pres- 
ident of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. in San Diego. 

Born in Bradford, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, Harry Woodhead was educated 
at Bradford Technical College and 
started "learning how to lighten nuts 
and bolts” at the Lancaster Motor 
Co. Works in Birmingham. 

In this country in 1909, his first job 
was with the William Harris Steam 
Engine Co. in Providence, R. I. He 
learned production the hard way 
with several companies in Cleveland. 

Later, he served as vice-president 
of Federal Pressed Steel Co., general 
works manager for A. O. Smith Co., 
vice-president of Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp. and vice-president and 
general manager of Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Corp. (now Truscon Steel Co.) 
before entering the aviation business 
in 1940 as president of Aviation Man- 
ufacturing Co., later merged into the 
Aviation Corp. 

Within two years in this business, 
Woodhead was chairman of the board 
of Vultee Aircraft and president of 
Auburn Central & Aviation Manufac- 
turing Corp. He was elected presi- 
dent of Consolidated Aircraft in 
January, 1942, and recently was 
named president of Vultee Aircraft. 
He also is a director of American 
Central Manufacturing Corp. 

“I’m not an aeronautical engineer,” 
says Harry Woodhead, “and I don’t 
know anything about airplanes. I 
used to be a mechanical engineer, and 
I ought to know a little about pro- 

Testimony to the “little" he knows 
about production is his fine perform- 
ance in introducing mechanized as- 
sembly lines for mass production in 
the aircraft industry. 


PERSONNEL 


Promotion of R. O. Smilh to the post 
of assistant superintendent of maip- 
tenance in charge 
of overhaul has 
been announced [ 
by Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, 
with his head- 
quarters in Wash- 
ington. Smith for- 
merly was super- 
intendent of radio 
and i n s t rument 
over haul. PCA 
says he installed the first radio beacon 
receivers ever used in commercial 
aircraft. A native of Berea, Ohio, 
he became interested in aviation while 
selling automobiles to pilots in Cleve- 
land. He entered the industry in 1928 
and has been with PCA since 1934, 
watching its line of radio stations 
grow from 5 nine years ago to 32, 
maintained by a personnel of 63 
persons. 



J. Sawyer Wilson has been appointed 
training manager of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. He is succeeded as em- 
ployment manager by Howard E. Rich- 


Several further changes were an- 
nounced by Chicago & Southern in 
Maintenance personnel at Memphis. 
Robert R. Davalos, former general fore- 
man of the company’s Modification 
Center and superintendent of engine 
overhaul, has been named co-ordina- 
tor. E. Carl Pettcrson, chief of produc- 
tion control for the airline’s Army 
project, was named assistant to the 
superintendent of maintenance. Ap- 


pointed superintendent of airline en- 
gine overhaul was William D. Barclay, 
with C. & S. for about two years, 
formerly with Braniff Airways. 

George T. Rutledge, superintendent of 
station procedure for American Air- 
lines, Inc., has been promoted to su- 
pervisor of planning. He is succeeded 
by E. M. Cozzens, station manager at 
LaGuardia Field for American, who, 
in turn, is succeeded by J. R. Thomas, 
station manager at Nashville. 

Paul Adas was named superintendent 
of P-47 assembly at Murray Corp. of 
America, succeeding E. Kruger, trans- 
ferred to Scranton as production su- 
perintendent. R. Vandewater was ap- 
pointed night superintendent. 

William Stern, member of the board of 
directors of Northwest Airlines, has 
assumed his new duties as assistant 
to the president of the Northwest 
Aeronautical Corp., St. Paul. 

Jordanoff Aviation Corp. has ap- 
pointed Thomas H. Corpe vice-presi- 
dent and general 
manager. He was 
formerly associ- 
ated with the 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Vega Air- 
plane Co., General 
Motors Corp., and 
most recently was 
general sales man- 
ager of the Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of 
America. Jordanoff Corp. prepares 
illustrated aviation books and flying 




DIRECTING UNITED’S PILOT SCHOOL: 

United Air Lines’ pilot school for the Air Transport Command, at Denver, 
has these well known airline men on its staff: C. S. Doyle, senior chief 
flight instructor (left); C. A. Friberg, assistant superintendent in charge 
of flying, G. I. Myers, superintendent of the training center, and N. T. 
Messer, Jr., junior chief flight instructor. 
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VISITS STATIONS: 

Lt. Joy Bright Hancock, probably 
the best known woman in the Navy 
Department, has recently completed 
a tour of stations to which student 
officers of the Women’s Reserve have 
been assigned for orientation. 
Widow of two Navy flyers, former 
head of the Editorial Research unit 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics Pub- 
lic Relations section, Mrs. Hancock 
now is a WAVE officer. 


manuals for the Army and the Navy. 
It plans to introduce new type picture 
instruction manuals after the war for 
the rehabilitation of industry and per- 
sonnel. Corpe was a Flying Ace with 
both the Canadian and the RAF in 
World War I. 


Thomas K. Pierce, general manager of 
Dominion Plywoods, Ltd., has been 
appointed assis- 
tant general man- 
ager of the Dura- 
mold Division, 
Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. 
Pierce has 19 years 
past experience in 
all phases of the 
wood industry and 
at Dominion Ply- 
woods he was re- 
sponsible for the production of ply- 
wood for De Havilland Mosquito 
bombers, Anson trainer bomber, Tiger 
Moth, Fleet Finch and other aircraft. 
At Fairchild, Pierce will supervise 
production and research development 
of plastic-plywood and other low den- 
sity materials for the construction of 
aircraft and aircraft components. 

W. Bruce Macnamee, widely known for 
his newspaper, advertising agency 
and public relations background in 
Washington and New York, has 
joined J. Jerome Williams and Asso- 
ciates, aviation consultants and public 
relations advisors. Macnamee for- 
merly was with Pan American Air- 
ways. 



Maj. Allan McLellan, treasurer and di- 
rector of Inland Air Lines, is now in 
charge of a hospital somewhere near 
the Burma border, according to word 
recently received. He was transferred 
recently from a medical post in India 
where he had been stationed for sev- 
eral months. 


A recent addition to the staff of Kel- 
lett Aircraft Corp. is Maurice Barskv. 
formerly superintendent of the air- 
craft instrument division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. He will serve as as- 
sistant to the general superintendent. 


T. Claude Ryan (photo), president of 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., has been 
elected president 
of the Aircraft 
War Production 
Council (We: 

Coast), moving 
u p automatically 


the 


& 


succeeds. Ryan organized his com- 
pany in 1922, and operated the first 
year-round passenger airline in the 
U. S. when he ran a line between San 
Diego and Los Angeles in 1925 with 
six Army planes converted into cabin 
biplanes. He built the Spirit of St. 
Louis, developed from basic type 
planes for early contract mail lines. 


George A. Evans, liasion engineer at the 
Fairchild Aircraft plant in Burlington, 
N. C., has been 
named chief engi- 
neer. He was born 
in Bootle, Eng- 
land, attended 
Augusta Military 
Academy and the 
University of Vir- 
ginia, and ran his 
own construction 
company in New 
Hampshire, before 
1939. He succeeds 
gned because of ill 



' lion McNeil, sales and office manager 
of Lawrance Engineering & Research 
Corp., has been 
appointed service 
manager in addi- 
tion to his present 
responsibilities. He 
joined the com- 
er working with 
Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Pan- 
ways, American 
Brazil Steamship Lines and the Fire- 
stone Rubber Co., and was instru- 
mental in the development of Law- 
rance from a research laboratory to 
its present status of producer of 
auxiliary power plants for aircraft, 
marine and shore installations. 




VETERAN CONSULTANT: 
Thomas A. Dicks, 84-year-old pro- 
peller designer, has been made an 
engineering consultant by Hamilton 
Standard Propellers Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. He entered 
the busienss in 1917 and is believed 
the oldest man in prop manufacture. 
He helped found the predecessor 
company of Hamilton. 


R. E. Brown, former works manager 
of the Miami Division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., has been ap- 
pointed to the same position with the 
company’s Allentown Division. A 
veteran of 25 years in the aircraft 
industry. Brown has been associated 
with Curtiss, Aero Marine, Vought, 
American Aeronautical, Wright Aero- 
nautical and Bellanca. In 1934 he 
went with Sikorsky Aircraft Corp. as 
project engineer, later becoming as- 
sistant to the executive engineer. Join- 
ing Consolidated Vultee in 1939 as 
executive engineer, Brown was named 
assistant works manager at Vultee 
Field, and in 1940 works manager of 
the Nashville division. In 1942 he 
went to Miami where he was in charge 
of the production of major assemblies 
for the Vengeance dive bomber and 
the United Aircraft Corp. Navy fighter 

K. R. Ferguson, vice-president of 
Northwest Airlines in charge of oper- 
ations, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors. He has been 
with the company since 1932 as city 
traffic manager in Minneapolis, gen- 
eral traffic manager for the whole 
system and assistant to the former 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, Col. George E. Gardner, who has 
taken over ATC operations at Natal, 
Brazil. 


Walter A. Nagel has been named assis- 
tant to Arthur C. Doyle, United States 
traffic manager of Pan American Air- 
ways, the company announced in a re- 
cent statement. 
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FINANCIAL 


SEE THESE NEW 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 



Three Lines’ Successful Stock Sales 
Encourage Other Carriers 

Total of more than $6,150,000 raised by Braniff, Northeast and 
All American, with Northwest, PCA and C. & S. considering. 

By ROGER W1LCO 


In the first public financing since 
November, 1941, the airlines have 
again re-entered the capital market 
in a substantial manner. The car- 
riers are adding to their financial 
resources in preparation for the ex- 
tensive expansion program projected 
for the future. 

In rapid order. Braniff, Northeast 
and All American Aviation raised an 
aggregate of more than $6,150,000 
through new stock issues. 

► New Financing — Heartened by 
these successful flotations, other car- 
riers may soon follow. Croil Hunter, 
president of Northwest Airlines, in- 
dicated that at the company’s annual 
meeting scheduled for Sept. 27, 
stockholders will be asked to in- 
crease the capitalization of the car- 
rier. This will pave the way for 
new financing at an early date and 
is expected to equip the company 
for its contemplated expansion 
plans. Prominently mentioned for 
new financing are Pennsylvania - 
Central and Chicago & Southern. 

► "Out the Window" — The Braniff 
and Northeast offerings were highly 
successful and in investment par- 
lance, "went out of the window." 

Headed by F. Eberstadt & Co., a 
total of 73 underwriters throughout 
the United States participated in the 
Braniff offering. This was one of 
the largest pieces of financing in the 
air transport industry and was out- 
ranked in size only by the $5,100,000 
realized by American Airlines in 
October, 1940, through sale of 50,000 
shares of preferred. The Braniff 
sale consisted of 400,000 shares of 
new common which resulted in net 
proceeds to the company of about 
$4,500,000. The price to the public 
was $12.75 per share. Underwriting 
discounts and commissions totaled 
$600,000. 

► Stabilized— The issue was brought 
out under highly favorable market 
conditions. As with most new stock 
flotations, this security is currently 
being "stabilized” by the bankers to 


assure a successful marketing. When 
such support is removed, many of 
the underwriters may hold their 
breath and hope that the stock will 
not repeat the experience following 
the initial Braniff offering of 150,000 
shares in April, 1940. At that time, 
headed by the same principal under- 
writer, the new issue was success- 
fully sold at $10 per share. Soon 
thereafter, however, the common 
stock gradually slumped to about 
$3 per share. 

> Northeast — This stock flotation, 
consisting of 200,000 shares of addi- 
tional common, brought the com- 
pany net proceeds of about $1,180,- 
000. The offering price to the public 
was $7 per share. 

While the stockholders have no 
preemptive rights, the underwriters 
agreed to offer the entire issue first 
to the existing equity holders before 
sale to the public. While this new 
security sale bolstered the capital 
resources of the company, it may 
also serve to clarify the present 
status of the carrier's control. 

» Boston & Maine — This railroad's 
and associated interests were pre- 
viously reported as owning or con- 
trolling 40 percent of the airline’s 
stock. The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
on Aug. 23, 1943, as a result of pre- 
vious actions, found that the rail- 
roads involved control the airline. 
However, since this control existed 
prior to the effective date of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, no 
approval of the board is required. 
It is possible that this question of 
control may prove troublesome in 
the future. Accordingly, the sale of 
additional stock at this time may 
serve to dilute the previous equity 
interest in the airline by the Bos- 
ton & Maine interests. (Full details 
are not presently available and must 
await further anouncement by 
Northeast.) 

► Sale — The All American Aviation 
sale, while successful, did not have 
the same overwhelming popular 
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support as the other carrier offer- 
ings. A total of 20,498 shares of 4 
percent convertible non-cumulative 
preferred stock were marketed by 
All American at $25 per share, 
bringing the company net proceeds 
of about $460,000. This issue was un- 
usual from the regular air carrier 
stock flotations in that a preferred 
stock was sold. 

► Inducements — It is also significant 
that this issue is non-cumulative as 
to dividends. This may be one in- 
dication that the air carriers may 
no longer be required to “sweeten” 
new issues to an unnecessary de- 
gree in order to make their sale 
successful. In the past, all sorts of 
inducements had to be presented in 
order to tempt purchasers. For in- 
stance, the Chicago & Southern 
preferred, since retired, carried a 7 
percent dividend rate, was cumula- 
tive as to dividends, and convertible 
into common stock. 

There are a few remaining pre- 
ferred stock issues in the capitaliza- 
tion of the air transport industry. 
American Airlines has a $4.25 cumu- 
lative convertible issue. PCA is 
gradually forcing conversion on its 
5 percent convertible preferred. 
While Continental has a preferred 
stock issue, it is small ( 10,000 
shares) and is privately held. 

► Excess Capital — For the most part, 
the new funds received by these 
stock flotations will ultimately be 
applied for future expansion pro- 
grams. However, should some of 
these projected plans fail of ful- 
fillment, the carriers will have a 
problem as to how to profitably em- 
ploy this added capital. Northeast, 
in its prospectus, plainly states: “If 
the development and expansion of 
operations now contemplated is not 
consummated, the invested capital 
of the company may be in excess of 
that on which an adequate return 
can be earned from operation over 
present routes. . . 


Renegotiation Division 

Price adjustment board set up as 
staff section of Service Forces. 

The War Department Price Ad- 
justment Board has been set up as a 
staff division of the Army Service 
Forces, known as the renegotiation 
division. This move was made be- 
cause of the increasing scope of the 
price renegotiation program and 
will not affect personnel. 

► Reductions — The division will con- 
tinue renegotiating contracts with 
private industry, which to date has 
resulted in recoveries and price re- 


ductions amounting to nearly two 
and three quarter billion dollars. 
Latest exact total, as of July 31, 
1943, is $3,955,845,000 for all price 
adjustment agencies, of which the 
Army portion was $2,743,500,000. 

Aircraft Accessories 
Net $741,443 in Year 

Compares with S265.662 earned in 

previous fiscal period. 

Aircraft Accessories Corp. report- 
ed for its fiscal year ended Apr. 30, 
1943, net profit of $741,443, after 
provision for taxes and renegotia- 
tion, as against net profits of $265,- 
662 for the preceding fiscal year. 

► Reserved Refunds — Randolph C. 
Walker, president of the company, 
in releasing the figures revealed 
that federal income, capital stock 
and state income taxes amounted to 
$1,873,349, and $4,341,000 was re- 
served for refunds to the govern- 
ment in connection with renegotia- 
tion proceedings for the year. 

Operations of the corporation 
were marked by substantial increase 
in production, as shown by the fact 
that net sales, after renegotiation of 
government contracts, were nearly 
five times larger than in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

► Assets & Liabilities — As of the end 
of the fiscal year, current assets of 
the company amounted to $7,832,- 
575, while current liabilities were 
$8,044,840, of which $4,387,016, or 
more than 54 percent represented 
amounts payable to the government 
on renegotiation proceedings. 

Rota Wings Organized 
for Helicopter Work 

Firm founded in Philadelphia by 

A. E. Larsen and J. S. Pecker. 

A new firm, RotaWings, Inc., has 
been formed in Philadelphia by Ag- 
new E. Larsen and Joseph S. Pecker, 
both pioneers in rotary wing devel- 
opment, for the licensing and engi- 
neering for manufacturers of heli- 
copters and helicopter accessories. 

► For Higgins & Kaiser — This firm 
is closely associated with the engi- 
neering offices of Pecker, Simpson 
& Gladeck, consulting engineers, and 
Machine & Tool Designing Co., Inc., 
engineers who have just completed 
the design of a helicopter for Hig- 
gins, at New Orleans, and Kaiser 
Cargoes, Inc., Fleetwings division at 
Bristol. 

Larsen is former president of the 
Pitcairn-Larsen Autogiro Co. 


Alleghany Corp, Buys 
General Aircraft 

Rail holding company acquires all 

of plane firm’s common shares. 

Alleghany Corp., a holding com- 
pany with big stakes in the rail- 
road field, has acquired all the com- 
mon stock of General Aircraft Corp. 

► General Aircraft — Formed in Oct. 
1939, this company is now engaged 
in a glider-building program for 
the Army. The firm is now operat- 
ing on its second order from the 
Army, having recently completed a 
major order for troop and cargo 
gliders. 

The company was asked to build 
gliders a few weeks after Pearl 
Harbor and the first of these was 
delivered in Sept. 1942. 

► Extended Interests — Alleghany 
Corp. was formed in 1929 to acquire 
interests in Eastern and Midwest 
railroads and has extended its in- 
terests to trucking, armored cars, 
coal mining and coal distribution. 
Alleghany's acquisition of General’s 
common stock marks its entrance 
into the aviation field. 

Its chairman is Robert R. Young. 
Initial leadership was invested in 
the late Van Sweringen Brothers. 

Production of gliders will con- 
tinue without interruption, it was 
reported last week. 
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EDITORIAL 


Leadership for the Aero Chamber 


T he stepped up pace of the war, with the fall 
of Italy, gives a new urgency to the proposal 
to revitalize the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce for important post-war work. The latest 
‘•plan” probably is being voted by the membership. 

Actually, it is a mere outline. It is not a plan at 
all. Because it is contended that details of organ- 
ization are matters which should be evolved only 
after a president is elected. 

Once again it appears that the industry’s top exec- 
utives are neglecting to get down to brass tacks and 
themselves lay out the floor plans for their own 
structure. 

“Instead of putting the Chamber into shape to do 
a job,” someone said, "we are standing about wait- 
ing for the arrival of Superman.” 

There is no doubt that all segments of the air- 
craft, engine and accessories industry are now in 
full agreement on the necessity for a strong Cham- 
ber.' None has put it better than the special Cham- 


ber planning committee: “We feel that because of 
(the industry’s) peculiarities there are more com- 
pelling reasons for a trade association than is found 
in any other industry. . . . Our industry is most vul- 
nerable to the post-war readjustment shock.” 

Yet there are signs again that the old merry-go- 
round is getting underway once more. Top execu- 
tives are turning the job over to others who, in 
turn, are waiting to heap the responsibility on the 
new president. The new president — if he can be 
persuaded even at $50,000 a year to tackle the job 
from scratch single-handed — is expected to do the 
job the industry’s own leaders should have done 
long ago. 

The industry should draft one of its own top men 
for a few months, get together with him, rebuild 
the Chamber, and outline the program for the per- 
manent president, whoever he may be. 

Leadership belongs with the industry, not the 
president of its trade association. 


General Marshall’s Report 


G eneral Marshall’s report to the Secretary of 
War is convincing testimony that the Chief of 
Staff is an advocate for proper use of air power. 
He emerges from his long silence on war develop- 
ments with a simple, absorbing recital of the Army’s 
work for the two years to July 1, 1943, which places 
in a new perspective the over-all development of 
military aviation from both administrative and 
operational standpoints. 

Although a ground service man from his earliest 
Army activities, Gen. Marshall has seen to it that 
the Army Air Forces were literally “brought up 
from the ranks” to the status of what amounts to an 
autonomous air force with a chief who sits at the 
counsel table of the chiefs of staff. 

“The outstanding feature to date of America’s war 
effort has been the manner in which our air forces 
have carried the war, in its most devastating form, 
to the enemy,” Gen. Marshall says. Tribute to the 
U.S. aircraft industry is implied, too, in the state- 
ment that we have been able “to produce combat 
planes which have matched or surpassed those of 
other nations.” Full credit is given to the gallantry 
and skill of pilots and crews, the leadership of Gen. 
Arnold, and the fighting commanders of the air 
forces in the field. 

For the first time the public is given a hint of the 
activities of the War Plans Division, now the Oper- 
ations Division, of the General Staff. The number of 
airmen in this group was augmented last year, with 
too little interpretation to the public. 

Says the general: “These men are charged with 

26 


the preparation of strategic plans and coordination 
of operations. They prepare proposals and detailed 
plans for the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
They are continually traveling by air to secure first- 
hand knowledge. . . . Their participation in bombing 
raids, in landing operations and in fighting has re- 
sulted in a growing casualty list reflecting the inti- 
mate contacts they maintain with conditions in the 
field. The practice has been established whereby 
members of the Division serve a period of duty in 
each theater, in exchange with representatives of 
the staff of theater commanders who serve a corre- 
sponding tour of duty in the War Department Oper- 
ations Division.” 

Thus we have a too-brief description of the inner- 
workings of the very center of our fighting machine. 
No secrets are bared, yet few citizens knew even 
these rudiments of staff workings. The public has 
been given practically nothing of a story as im- 
portant to the people as it is fascinating. 

The military has never understood the importance 
of selling itself to the taxpayers, to let them know 
how much is being done to win the war. Whenever 
the long term story is told our leaders usually have 
given a good account of themselves. But in the 
interim they have held the view that there was no 
time to indulge in “publicity.” 

Gen. Marshall’s report, besides being a significant 
disclosure of the philosophy behind the rise of the 
Army Air Forces, is an important instrument for 
raising public confidence in our military leadership. 

Robert H. Wood 
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ONE PLACE WHERE VIBRATION 
MUST BE BLOCKED OUT 


A vital mission — priceless lives — a half-million dollar 
bomber — all are dependent upon the continued and 
precise functioning of a group of flight instruments. 
However, vibration from high powered engines may 
seriously damage or shorten the life of these costly 
instruments, and they should be carefully shock 
mounted for protection. 


The Robinson principle of vibration control, proven in ' 
aircraft camera mountings, has recently been applied 
to this problem of instrument panel suspension. A 
Robinson engineered suspension assures freedom from 
fatigue failures, with maximum useful life. Our engi- 
neers are prepared to help you with your vibration 
problem. In applying our principle, we design, test, and 
build complete experimental suspensions ready for in- 
i stallation and flight-checking. Our manufacturing facil- 
i ities are available for production in quantities desired. 




The bearings shown here have been reduced to 
approximately half size. For detailed drawings write 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 




